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Meeting of Baseball Candidates Alembic Society Reorganized 


Mr. Haggerty of Lowell to 
Coach the Team 


MacDonald Elected President 


Seventeen men responded to the 
call of Capt. Mnllaney for the meeting 
of all baseball candidates in Room No. 
63, a week ago today. 

Mr. Sleeper, treasurer of the Ath- 
letic Association, spoke to the men on 
the plans for this year’s baseball team. 
He told of the schedule already ar- 
ranged, which included games with 
Tufts. Groton, Durham, Andover, 
Exeter, and perhaps Colby, Dean, and 
University of Maine, but emphasized the 
fact that though the numbers in these 
schools were much larger to pick a 
team from, we could have just as good 
a team, if the fellows would report 
regularly for practice, and make up 
their minds that they could win. He 
then introduced Mr. Haggerty, a Lo- 
well man, formerly coach of the Lowell 
High track team and an excellent base- . 
ball player himself, who is to coach the 
team this season. 

Mr. Haggerty said that Textile 
was always known to have a first class 
baseball team, and would have to keep 
up their good record this season. After 
practice had started he said he would 
be able to sav more, as then he would 



CAPT. ‘-JACK” MULLANEY 


know all the men by their abilities, and 
be able to give them advice. He urged 
that the men should not start the train- 
ing too rigidly, the results, perhaps, 
causing some of the men to quit 
altoge.her. 

Mr. Sleeper then told the men to 
report on Monday, to be fitted out with 
togs, and begin practice if the weather 
permitted. 


The Baseball Outlook 


The Baseball Schedule 


The outlook for the baseball season 
of 1919 is certainly very good. With 
about ten men who have played pre- 
viously for old L. T. S. out on the field 
without about fifteen other possible 
candidates there is surely very little 
lack of material. Then too we have a 
good coach as you may see by his 
record printed in another column. 

By the way some of the newer can- 
didates are going we should say that the 
regulars will have to look after their 
laurels. 

Last year the only teams to beat 
us were Exeter and a Naval Training 
Station nine. The latter won owing to 
the work of an exceptionally good 
pitcher. The former, owing to the fact 
that our fellows had had very little 
practice before that game. This year 
different results may be expected, as we 
will have had plenty of practice before 
meeting these teams. 

Hard practice and plenty of it will 
be the key to a winning team. 


Wednesday, April 9: Tufts at Medford. 
Wednesday, April 23: (Pending.) 
Saturday, April 26: Exeter at Exeter. 
Saturday, May 3 : Andover at Andover. 
Saturday, May 10: X. H. State at Dur- 
ham. 

Wednesday, May 14 : Groton at Groton. 
Saturday, May 17: (Pending.) 

Friday, May 23: X T . H. State at Lowell. 
Games pending for May 21, 28, 31. 

Out of this schedule, which are the 
games for which the contracts have 
been signed, there is but one game at 
Lowell. However the games which are 
pending are games to be played at Lo- 
well, which means that there will be 
four or five opportunities for you to see 
the team in action. 

From the first game to the last 
there is not an easy team and the boys 
will be kept at top speed. The first 
game is going to be particularly hard, 
but this will only make the rest of the 
teams look better. This year the vow 
Continued on Page 4 


The second, third, and fourth year 
Chemistry students and instructors met 
in the Chemistry Lecture Room on 
Thursday, March 20th at 12.15, for the 
purpose of discussing the advisability 
of reorganizing the Alembic Society. 

Prof. Olney took charge of the 
meeting, and spoke a few words about 
the past activities of the society and the 
results which may come from reorgani- 
zation. He emphatically stated that un- 
less the members were willing to do fifty 
percent of the work, and supply at least 
one-half the initiative, it would be use- 
less to try to put new life into the 
society. He also stated that all other 
technical schools have some sort of a 
society or club similar to this, whose 
membership was based on credit in 
scholarship, and whose activities pro- 
vided enjoyment as well as training for 
its members. Prof. Olney heartily en- 
dorsed the idea of the meeting, and 
thoroughly believed, that upon modifica- 
tion of the constitution, the Alembic 
Society could be put back in its former 
position. 

Mr. Fickett was then called upon to 
give his experiences in the chemical 


societies in the schools with which he 
had been connected. He believed that 
the Alembic Society could carry out the 
1 same plans as other societies do ; in- 
cluding trips to the various chemical 
concerns in the vicinity; informal 
smokers instead of the usual meetings; 
and talks by professional men on 
chemistry subjects, as well as papers by 
the members themselves on the histori- 
cal facts relating to chemistry. 

MacDonald was elected chairman of 
the society and began his duties imme- 
diately. 

It was voted that the chairman elect 
a committee to look over the by-laws 
and rules, and make a report at the next 
meeting. 

Prof. Olney read the constitution 
and made suggestions wherein omissions 
and additions might be made. 

It was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing a week from that day, at which 
time the by-laws would be read, and 
more plans started for the reorganiza- 
tion of the society. 

A little more enthusiasm at the next 
meeting! 


Good Evidence of Interest 


K - . 0 _ . ! Beattie, and from the Alumni— Mr. 

Advisory Board Meeting Royal P. White, ’04, Agent of the Stir- 
ling Mills, Lowell, Mass., and Mr. 

^pi ... u . r . rj, ... Woodbury K. Howe, TO, Assistant 

The Advisory Board of the Textile c ^ r . , r • , Ar .., 

\ • l u Superintendent of the Merrimack Mills, 

Christian Association held a meeting T n ,, ~ , , 

At , • ,, , ... . Lowell, Mass. Several other graduates 

on Monday evening, March 24th. Mr. 4 , ... . , 

' ... . r „ T . are to be added to the Board. 

Edward b. Miner, a graduate of Wor- 
cester “Tech,” Class of 1887, and Chair- 
man of the Advisory Board of the 
Christian Association from 1911-1918 
was present at this meeting, and dis- 
cussed the future possibilities of the 
Association here; particularly empha- 
sizing the functions of the Advisory 
Board. 

Mr. Miner was much appreciated 
by the members of the Textile Board 
present. That he was willing to give 
his time and experience to further the 
Association work here was manifest by 
his coming, as well as by his able ad- 
vocacy of the .Association’s contribution 
to the school life of his Alma Mater. 

His presentation was thoroughly con- 
vincing since he spoke from first hand 
experience. 

The Advisory Board at present is 
composed of the following members: 

From the Faculty — Prof. Louis Olney, 

Air. Stephen Smith and Mr. Frederick 


Again the fact was driven home 
that there is plenty of spirit here at 
school if one can only bring it out. 
Tickets were sold to the smoker in or- 
der to see how many fellows were in- 
terested enough to come. As over one 
hundred tickets were sold by last Mon- 
day night the smoker was assured, and 
the fellows proved that they were de- 
cidedly alive and anxious to support 
such an event. 

By the time this is in your hands 
the smoker will be a thing of the past. 
No doubt everyone will say that he was 
glad he went, and will be looking for- 
ward to another. 

Let us repeat again, such an event 
supported in such a way proves the 
presence of L. T. S. spirit. 
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Published once a week thruout the 
college year for the students of Lowell 
Textile School. 
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Please send me a copy of The Text 
each week until June 14th in return for 
seventy-fve cents (75c.). 
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T. C. A. Room 


A good many of the fellows have 
taken advantage of the comforts of the 
room, fitted up, and recently opened by 
the Textile Christian Association. 

The room was made over, in order 
that any member of the school, student 
or faculty, whether members of the 
Association or not, might feel at liberty 
to spend his free moments, reading the 
magazines, writing letters or lounging 
around. 

We hope that more of the fellows 
will make use of the room during the 
remaining days of school, and feel that 
it is their room. We are anxious to 
keep the room as neat and tidy as 
possible, and request the fellows to 
treat it as they would a room m their 
own home. 


gmaiiiiiia 

Use American Dyes 

The making of American Dyes is of enormous importance to 
our country. Until the Great War we had depended chiefly on 
Germany for the dyes for our cloth, leather and paper. Four years 
ago our Textile Mills were in danger of closing for want of Dyes. 
The making of American Dyes in such volume and variety as to 
take care of immediate needs has kept the mill workers in em- 
ployment. This complex dye industry now makes use of vast 
quantities of our priceless Coal by-products which otherwise would 
be utterly wasted. 

American chemists, capitalists and workmen have thrown their 
S best skill and energy into the task of making American Dyes to 
H take the place of German Dyes. This new Dye industry is our 
g own. Both patriotism and self-interest call on us to do all we can 
e| for its encouragement. Use American Dyes. 

National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 

Main Sales Ofhce : 21 Burling Slip, New York 
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New Instructor for 

Engineering Dept. 


Lowell Textile School 

Scientific and practical training in all processes of textile manufacture, 
including all commercial fibres. 


Air. Wendell H. Kayser has been 
added to the instructing staff of the 
Engineering Department. Mr. Kayser 
is a graduate of the Alassachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, class of 1918, 
where he took the Alechanical Engineer- 
ing Course. Since graduation he has 
been a computer in the ordnance de- 
partment in Washington, D. C. Alost 
of his work was in connection with the 
design of carriages for naval guns. He 
was also connected with the Sheppard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co. of Alantour 
Fall, New York. His work here was 
in connection with the design and set- 
ting up of crane bridges. 

Air. Kayser will instruct in the fol- 
lowing subjects : mechanical laboratory, 
mechanical drawing, and mathematics. 


Three-year diploma courses in 

COTTON MANUFACTURING WOOL AIANUFACTURING 
TEXTILE DESIGNING 

Four-year degree courses in 

CHEMISTRY AND TEXTILE COLORING TEXTILE ENGINEERING 

‘Degrees of B. T. C. (Bachelor of Textile Chemistry) and B. T. E. (Bachelor 
of Textile Engineering) offered for completion of prescribed four-year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and Academies admitted without 
examination. 

For catalogue address Charles H. Fames, Pres., Lowell, Alass. 


Let’s Stop at the 

CROWN 

23 Merrimack Street 


Compliments of the 

Caswell Optical Co. 

.19 MERRIMACK ST. LOWELL 


EDITORIAL 

This number of our paper is the 
baseball issue, as you can readily sec by 
examining the front page. We make 
this a special number to arouse in- 
terest. As you can see by examining 
the schedule lots of practice and 
support will he needed, but under 
the efficient management of Coach 
Haggerty, we are going to have a suc- 
cessful season. 

We have often been asked why we 
did not publish in the paper something 
of an instructive nature. After much 
consideration we decided to publish a 
series ot articles on the “History of 
Cotton.” It is hoped that this may be 
followed by others from time to time. 


To all who attended the lecture 
supplemented by moving pictures in the 
hall last week must have occurred the 
idea ol the possibilities of such a ma- 
chine for lecture purposes. Our manu- 
facturing courses particularly could 
probably use the machines to the best 
advantage. For thru its use the layout 
of mills and the distribution of the ma- 
chinery would no longer have to be 
left to the imagination of the student. 
For the above reasons therefore if for 
no other the faculty should seriously 
consider adding this apparatus to the 
list. 


Champlain Studios 

I 

National 

161 Tremont St. 164 Tremont St. 21 West St. 

Tel., Beach 858 Tel., Beach 2687 Tel., Beach 932 

Silk Dyeing 

Class Photographer to 

Company 

5 COLT ST. 

Lowell Textile School 

PATERSON, N. J. 

Special rates extended to all Students of the School 

Skein and 

Piece Dyers 


^exIileForldJoumal 

"The H'orld'i Ttxtilt ^4 uthoritj ” 

EVERY WEEK £3.00 A YEAR 

Finishers and 
Printers 


TEXTILE BOOKS AND DIRECTORIES 

NEW YORK SALESROOM 

100 Madison Ave. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 

MILLS 

Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 

Paterson. N. J. Dundee Lake. N. 3. 

Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 

334 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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Cutting Classes The Story of the Cotton 


Fellows, freshmen especially, you 
all have probably been informed of the 
method with which “cuts” are to be 
treated hereafter. At the request of 
Mr. Eames and the faculty, we wish to 
say a few words on the subject. We 
realize how important the subject is, 
and therefore we are willing to give of 
our time and space in order to make 
you realize the same thing. 

To discuss properly and intelligently 
the subject of cutting classes, we must 
know several things. In the first place, 
why does a fellow cut classes? In the 
next, what are the benefits and what are 
the losses? What should the punish- 
ment be? We are able to answer the 
first two questions ourselves, because 
we have cut classes. The third question, 
however, must be answered from what 
the faculty have said. 

In answer to the first question, 
several reasons may be given. The very 
worst of these, from the view of the 
faculty, is this : “I went to the show.” 
The reason given as often as this, is 
that the subject does not interest you. 
Other reasons are that you get up too 
late, and you wanted to do something 
else. Fellows, no matter what your 
reason may be, it is not an excuse. You 
are scheduled to be at such and such a 
place at such and such a time, and you 
ou(jht io be there. 

You may say that you are paying 
for the instruction and you do not see 
what difference it makes whether you 
are in class or not. In answer to this 
let us say that while in L. T. S. your 
character, as well as your mental 
facility, is being trained. When you 
are out in the world, such reasons for 
failing to keep an appointment will not 
“get” you any place. You yourselves 
know that. We repeat that when you 
have an obligation you ought to per- 
form it. 

Since there is no good reason for 
cutting, it can have no good results. 
The losses incurred by cutting, how- 
ever, are numerous. To refer back, 
you are not taking what you are paying 
for. None of you would go into a 
store, pay for a dozen eggs, and leave 
one of them on the counter when you 
go out. Yet when you cut classes, 
that is practically what you do. Be- 
sides that, you are handicapped by the 
fellow that was there. He has the in- 
struction while you. who cut, have 
nothing. 

L. T. S. feels that cutting is a 
punishable offence Therefore it has 
decided upon the system of which you 
have already been informed. When a 
fellow cuts the same subject twice, he 
is called before his counsellor. No de- 
cent fellow likes to be reprimanded, 
and if you do not cut, there will be no 
occasion to reprimand you for it. A 
third cut is so serious that it causes a 
reduction of the mark in that subject. 
Continued cutting may give the greatest 
disgrace that can be given in college — 
suspension. 

You see that on the whole there 
are not good reasons for cutting, nor 
can there be any benefits. Cutting is a 
serious matter at L. T. S., for that 
reason. Last but not least let us say 
that any student with the real L. T. S. 
spirit will not cut classes. 


Part I. 

The cotton which we card and spin 
and twist and weave (as well as many 
other things we do to it) is made of 
the fibres found on the sides of a plant, 
or bush, that grows where the summers 
are long and hot. It grows in our own 
Southern States and in Egypt and India, 
also. 

Sea Island cotton (known in our 
mills as “CSI”) is grown along the 
coast of the Carolinas. This is a beauti- 
ful. long-fibred, silky, cream colored 
cotton — the finest cotton grown in this 
country; perhaps, in the world. Egyp- 
tian cotton (known by “KE” and “CE” 
symbols) is imported from Egypt. This 
is a darker cotton, sometimes almost 
khaki colored. The fibres art not quite 
as long or glossy as Sea Island, but 
they are strong. Peeler cotton (our 
“CP” and “KP”) is grown in the in- 
land Southern States. We use a great 
deal of Peeler cotton and make strong 
tire fabric out of it. Common cotton is 
not grown from carefully selected seeds, 
as the other varieties are, but it can be 
used for many kinds of cloth not re- 
quiring the strength found in better 
grades. All cotton is so expensive now 
because of w r ar demands that any va- 
riety and almost any grade is valuable. 

The bushes on which the cotton 
grows are about four or five feet high. 
The blossoms, which look something 
like hollyhocks, begin in the early sum- 
mer in the lowest branches. Blossoms 
then come on the higher branches and 
some may be found even at the time of 
picking the ripe cotton. When the 
flou f er petals fall off, the seed pod, or 
boll, is formed. The seeds in this pod 
are. covered w r ith long, soft fibres which 
nature has provided to help the wind 
carry the seeds through the air. If the 
seeds w’ere allowed to ripen on the plant 
after the boll had burst open, the fibres 
would be blown about and get on the 
bushes and the ground. But the seeds 
and fibres are pulled out of the open 
pod before they are fully dry. In the 
Southern States, the negroes carry big 
baskets, putting the cotton into them un- 
til they have enough to carry to the 
shed in a corner of the field where the 
last diving can be done. 

The cotton fields are very hot at 
this time and negroes seem able to en- 
dure the heat better than white men. 
To secure a supply of this labor, the 
Southern planters of tw 7 o hundred years 
ago brought ship loads of slaves from 
Africa. The Civil War gave these 
slaves their freedom and made it possi- 
ble for some of them to own their small 
farms and raise cotton for themselves. 
Many others. w’ork on the plantations 
oumed by u r hite men. 

When the fibres around the seeds 
are thoroughly dry, seeds and fibres are 
carted to the cotton gin. Here the 
fibres are pulled from the seeds by 
sharp-toothed plates like circular saws 
which work through narrow slits wide 
enough to allow r the saws to turn, pull- 
ing the fibres from the seeds, but too 
narrow to let the seeds go through. 
The fibres are taken from the teeth of 
the turning disks and compressed into 
bales for shipment. These bales are 

Continued on Page 4 


Fact and Comment 

How about having a couple more 
“bubblers” installed in the school? If 
you w r ant a drink of water you have to 
w'alk way down stairs to the lower base- 
ment, and by the time you get back 
you’re thirsty again. One could easily 
be installed in the student’s locker 
room, and also one m the room off the 
Assembly Hall. No doubt the one in 
the basement has received some abuse, 
but considering the Use it gets, the fact 
is not surprising. The students have 
spoken of this subject several times, 
and unless the cost was too great, I be- 
lieve it would pay to cater to the stu- 
dents, to some extent. 

( Signed ) An Observant Student. 


Vigeant’s Market 

Cor. Merrimack and Suffolk Streets 

Groceries and Provisions 
And full line of Fresh and Salt Fish 

Tel. 4689 — 4690 


A Soda at PAGE’S 


The Tennis Club 

Have you joined the Tennis Club 
yet? A paper is being circulated to find 
out how many fellow r s in the school 
would be interested enough in tennis to 
use the court if it is fixed up. By the 
looks of the court very little repair w^ork 
is necessary and the requisite rolling 
could be very easily done by the mem- 
bers themselves. You do not have to 
know how to play to join, just show 
your interest by adding your name to 
that list. 


E. J. & G. A. MAKER 

Pictures and Framing 

16 - 24 SHATTUCK ST. LOWELL 


THE GOODS 

Soda Candy Cigars 

THE PLACE 

GALLAGHER’S 

Next to Y. M. C. A. 

Don’t Forget When Down Town 


Developing and Printing 

New System 

J. A. McEVOY, Optician 

232 Merrimack St. 


You are sure of a GOOD DINNER 
for 50 Cents at the 

Y. M. C. A. RESTAURANT 

Open to the public from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m» 
Combination Breakfasts, Steaks, Chops, 
etc. to order. Dick Taliaferro , Mgr. 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills 

GOODS MADE 

Flannelettes, Denims, Chambrays, 
Stripes, Plaids and Miscellaneous 
Converting Goods. 


REPORT TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 

(CONDENSED) 


OF THE CONDITION OF 

The Union National Bank of Lowell. 


AT THE CLOSE 

Resources 


OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 31, 1918 

Liabilities 


Loans and Investments $3,957,146.52 
U. S. Bonds and Certifi’s 3,107,143.58 
Banking House 65,000.00 

Due from U. S. Treasurer 17,500.00 
Cash and Due from Banks 767,317.64 


Capital 

Surplus 

Profits 

Circulating Notes 
U. S. Gov. Deposit 
U. S. Bond Account 
Bills Payable 
Deposits 


$ 350,000.00 

400.000. 00 
155,988.72 
343,700.00 

175.000. 00 
1,137,500.00 
1,400,000.00 
3,951,919.02 


$7,914,107.74 


$7,951,107.74 
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Baseball Schedule 

Continued from Page 1 

has been taken to humble Andover and 
Exeter and wipe the slate clean for the 
victories which they have managed to 
slip over in the past. 

It was thought best to take two 
tries at the team from Durham College, 
and consequently a return game was 
scheduled. This will no doubt be the 
big game of the season and you do not 
want to fail to see it. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion it will be some season. 


Meeting of Senior Class 

At the meeting held by the senior 
class on February 26, 1919, it was de- 
cided by a vote of eight to five to wear 
the cap and gown at the graduation ex- 
ercises. It was also talked of having 
“class day," which was a custom here 
in years past, but of late has been done 
away with. Mr. Brainerd and Mr. Mc- 
Donald were appointed to confer with 
the junior class on the question of hav- 
ing a dance given by the Juniors to the 
Seniors, thus establishing a custom for 
the other classes to follow. 


TEXTILE DICTIONARY 

1. Atrocity. 3 hour lecture on Cost 
Accounting by H. J. Ball. 

2. Relief. (Attitude) sensation ex- 
perienced by E. H. Barker on de- 
parture of engineers. 

3. Disruption. Condition other de- 
partments cause in the weave room 
schedule. 

4. Inquisition. The process under- 
gone iu the recent exam, given by 
S. F. Smith. 

5. Exim oration. The crusade headed 
by Tuck that journeyed to the 
barrens near the Lowell Pumping 
Station. 

6. Batciiki.ou. That state to which 
the senior thinks lie is drawing 
nigh. 

7. Cake. An unheard of concoction 
in the S. A. T. C. 

8. Faculty. The deciding element 
regarding our success or failure. 

9. Gavel. An article missing at all 
school business meetings. 

10. Hallucination. That with which 
all students are filled at examina- 
tion times and under which instruc- 
tors are regarding the students’ 
abilities. 

11. Janitor. That person who walks 
around under a cotton duster. 

12. Key. A thing impossible to pur- 
chase for textile subjects. 

13. Lecture. ASK “EDDY," he 
knows. 

14. Manual. A book now laid on the 
upper shelf and covered with dust. 

15. X on com. That person w'ho no 
longer orders one about. 

16. Oatmeal. A questionable early 
morning dish. 

17. Pacifist. A person representing 
the antithesis of U. J. Lupien. 

18. Quire. The necessary paper for 
a finishing exam. 

19. Recitation. Xot a chalk barrage 
conducted by A. E. Wells. 

20. X. Y. Z. Unknowns. 


The Story of the Cotton 

Continued from Page 3 
covered w r ith burlap and sometimes 
bound with steel bands. 

Although the fibres are the valuable 
part of the cotton, the seeds are not 
w r asted but are crushed to give an oil 
used for many purposes, and the cake is 
ground up to make meal for cattle, or 
to put on the land as fertilizer. 

Before the cotton gin was invented, 
a negro had to work all day to clear one 
pound of fibre from the seeds. Now, a 
small cotton gin can clear over a hun- 
dred pounds in that time. There would 
not be many cotton mills in this 
| country today if all the cotton they 
could get had to be picked from the 
seed by hand. 

There are many cotton mills in Xew 
England and along the Atlantic coast, 
where the moist air makes it possible to 
spin the fibres. These mills buy the 
bales of cotton and store them, as we 
do in the Allwood mill, using them as 
they are needed. 

Because the cotton has been com- 
pressed in the bales, it has to be put 
through a machine called a “bale- 
breaker" to loosen the fibres in the 
matted sheets of the bales. These 
sheets arc broken and the cotton is 
tossed about in the machine until the 
tufts are soft and loose. In some mills, 
they are blown from the bale-beater 
down a long chute to the picker. In 
our mill, the cotton is drawn up from 
the bale breaker into a mixing room, 
where it stays a few f days to let the air 
work into the tufts gently. From there 
it is dropped down to the pickers. 

The tufts are still tight and matted 
in appearance when they go into the 
pickers, but here they are broken up 
and blown and buffeted until they be- 
come very soft and fluffy. After 
several stages of blowing, these fluffy 
bits are rolled into a lap which is put 
with three others, on a second picker 
and this picker makes one smooth, even 
lap of the four. This is the picker lap 
that goes on the back of the cards. 

— Taken from “IJ’arp Sc Weft.” 

HONOR LIST 

I Tenney, Frank F., '15. Flying Instruc- 
tor, U. S. Xaval Aviation Detach- 
ment, Toronto, Canada. 

Thayer, Frank L., ’19. Sergeant, Bat- 
tery F, 102nd Field Artillery, A. E. F. 
Todd, W alter E., ’18. Officers’ Material 
! School, U. S. X. R. F. 

Toshach, Reginald A., ’ll. Lieut., Field 
Artillery. 

Townsend, James G., '16. 2nd Lieut., 
Field Artillery. 

Treadway, Wolcott \\\, T5. Lieut. 

Died from effects of wounds received 
in action. 

Tyler, Lauriston \Y., T6. Medical 

Corps, Evac. Hospital Xo. 6, A. E. F., 
France. 

Valpev, Frank D. R.. ’09. Corporal, 
Battery B, 319th Heavy Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Waterhouse, Richard E., T 3. Aviation 
Service, American Red .Cross Mili- 
tary Hospital Xo. 4, Mossley Hill, 
l Liverpool, Eng. 

Watson, M r illiam, ’ll. 8nd Lieut., Air 
Service, S. G. 


HOBSON & LAWLER 

Contractors for 

Mill Piping 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating and 
Sanitary Plumbing 

158-170 MIDDLE STREET LOWELL, MASS. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Blank Books — Technical Books 

PRINCES 

106-108 Merrimack St. 


Wm. B. Ready 

Hairdressing Parlor 

Associate Bldg. Lowell 


TALBOT 

Dyewood & Chemical Co. 

ACIDS AND 
CHEMICALS 

40 MIDDLE STREET 


BUTTERFIELD 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 


Cbe Celt 

Hamilton Woolen Company 

Southbridge, Massachusetts 
Established 1831 

Manufacturers of Worsted Dress 

Goods 


ANYTHING IN TOOLS 

at 

The Thompson Hardware Company 

204 Merrimack St. 


APPLETON CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

FANCY GOODS IN GREAT VARIETY 
ALSO FLANNELS 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sharf’s Confectionery and Ice Cream 

CATERING 

TEXTILE HEADQUARTERS 


